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A  Foreign  Policy  to  Win  the  War,  Keep  the  Peace,  and  Promote 
the  Welfare  of  Our  Nation  and  the  World 

BY  SENATOR  CLAUDE  PEPPER.  Member,  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Relations,  Com¬ 
merce,  Inter-Oceanic  Canals,  and  others.  Author  of  proposed  constitutioncd  amendment  to 
provide  that  all  treaties  shall  be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  Senate  and  House  instead  of 
two-thirds  of  Senate.  Chairman  of  Florida  delegation  to  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  1944. 


In  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Christian  came  upon 
three  men  fast  asleep.  He  “went  to  them,  if  per- 
adventure  he  might  awake  them,  and  cried,  ‘You 
are  like  them  that  sleep  on  the  top  of  a  mast,  for 
the  Dead  Sea  is  under  you,  a  gulf  that  hath  no  bot¬ 
tom:  awake,  therefore,  and  come  away;  be  willing 
also,  and  I  will  help  you  off  with  your  irons.’  He 
also  told  them,  ‘If  he  that  goeth  alx>ut  like  a  roar¬ 
ing  lion  comes  by,  you  will  certainly  become  a  prey 
to  his  teeth.’  With  that  they  looked  U{X)n  him  and 
began  to  reply  in  this  sort:  simple  said,  7  see  no 
danger;  sloth  said,  ‘Yet  a  little  more  sleep’;  and 
PRESUMPTION  said,  ‘Every  tub  must  stand  upon  its 
own  bottom!  And  so  they  lay  down  to  sleep  again.” 

When  we  shall  have  won  the  war  with  all  that 
it  shall  have  cost,  shall  we  lie  down  again  to  sleep 
amid  the  dangers  of  recurring  war  and  economic 
chaos,  or  shall  we,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  such 
menaces,  settle  ufxin  a  course  of  effective  coopera¬ 
tion  in  keeping  the  peace  and  promoting  the  well¬ 
being  of  this  nation  and  other  nations  of  the  world? 


CHALLENGE  OF  OUR  TIMES 


This  is  the  great  question  facing  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  challenging  problem 
which  shall  be  presented  to  any  government  in  this 
nation,  to  any  political  party.  I  am  pleased  to 
respond  to  the  invitation  of  the  Foreign  Policy  As¬ 
sociation  to  give — as  far  as  I  know  and  can  express 
them — the  views  of  the  Democratic  party  and, 
when  I  cannot  speak  for  the  party,  my  own  views 
upon  this  subject. 

Of  course,  the  Democratic  party  stands  four¬ 
square  against  isolation  and  for  working  with  other 
|x:oples  of  the  world  to  assure  the  peace  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  welfare  of  mankind.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  a  leader  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  treaties  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  international  disputes.  Woodrow  Wilson,  more 
than  any  other  man  in  American  history,  tried  to 
lead  the  United  States  into  effective  working  to¬ 


gether  with  other  nations  to  check  international 
aggression,  to  prevent  the  most  odious  forms  of 
international  crime,  to  encourage  economic  col¬ 
laboration  among  nations,  and  to  further  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  learning  and  culture  among  all 
peoples.  One  of  the  Fourteen  Points  presented  by 
Wilson  to  Congress  in  January  1918,  and  in  his 
opinion  one  of  the  most  essential,  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  after  that  war  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  all  history,  there  has  been  no  more  gallant 
and  unfaltering  warrior  for  a  great  ideal  than  was 
Woodrow  Wilson.  To  the  very  end  of  his  life, 
this  great  prophet  of  peace  fought  on,  always  with 
confidence  that  in  the  end  the  wisdom  of  the  people 
of  the  nation  would  bring  them  to  the  course  to 
which  he  tried  so  hard  to  lead  them.  I  believe  it  is 
the  verdict  of  history  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  join  the  League  is  the  greatest  single  con-  j 
tributing  cause  of  this  war.  Had  the  United  States  i 
worked  with  our  Allies  immediately  after  World  j 
War  I  and  lent  to  the  League  of  Nations  not  only  ? 
our  great  strength  but  our  sense  of  right  and  dis-  ^ 
interestedness,  and  had  we  been  active  in  the  i 
League  so  as  to  lead  in  adapting  it  to  changing  | 
needs  and  demands  as  President  Wilson  foresaw 
would  be  necessary,  many  of  us  believe  that  this  | 
terrible  war  could  have  been  and  would  have  been 
prevented. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  RECORD 

In  1920  the  issue  in  the  Presidential  campaign, 
upon  which  the  Democratic  nominees.  Governor 
James  M.  Cox  of  Ohio  and  young  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  of  New  York,  never  faltered,  was  this 
same  question  of  the  United  States  working  with 
other  nations  to  keep  peace  for  our  j^eople  and  all 
peoples  through  effective  international  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  EXemocratic  party  has  steadily  followed  1 
that  great  objective.  i 

A  majority  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  twice 
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United  We  Stand 

BY  SENATOR  WARREN  ROBINSON  AUSTIN.  Member,  Senate  Committees  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Military  Affairs.  Member,  Special  Committee  of  Republican  Post-War  Advisory 
Council  which  drafted  Macl{inac  Declaration.  Chairman,  Sub-committee  of  Committee  on 
Resolutions  of  Republican  National  Convention  of  1^44  which  drafted  foreign  policy  planf{ 
of  Republican  party  platform. 


This  article  is  intended  to  express  a  Republican’s 
views  on  our  international  policy.  It  is  not  offered 
as  a  blueprint.  It  undertakes  only  to  sketch  in¬ 
formally  possibilities  of  achievement  in  the  vital 
and  commanding  purposes  of  the  military,  politi¬ 
cal,  social  and  religious  efforts  of  the  American 
people  to  “lay  the  bases  of  just  and  enduring 
world  peace  securing  order  under  law  to  all  na¬ 
tions,”  as  stated  by  the  United  Nations. 

Two  obvious  demands  of  the  hour  are  to  speed 
the  complete  winning  of  the  war,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  having  all  the  powers  required  to  prevent  or 
repel  military  aggression. 

Americans,  irrespective  of  their  political  affilia¬ 
tions,  are  united  in  the  determination  to  meet  these 
demands.  The  broad  area  of  accord  on  this  first 
step  toward  peaceful  living  is  manifested  by  the 
platforms  of  both  great  political  parties,  and  the 
numerous  projects  presented  by  organizations  such 
as  chambers  of  commerce,  trade  unions,  farm 
groups,  bar  associations,  churches,  and  other  re¬ 
ligious  and  educational  institutions. 

THE  REPUBLICAN  RECORD 

The  Republican  party  officially  recorded  the 
progress  of  its  service  in  developing  public  opinion 
by  the  following  actions: 

On  April  20,  1942,  at  Chicago,  the  Republican 
National  Committee  adopted  policies  for  relentless 
prosecution  of  the  war,  unconditional  surrender, 
no  appeasement  or  compromise,  and  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  responsible  cooperation 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  to  preserve  liberty 
and  good  order.  Thereby  the  committee  answered 
the  question  whether  the  Republican  party  had  re¬ 
jected  isolationism  and  favored  cooperative  action. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  at  Mackinac,  it  answered 
the  question  how  the  United  States  ought  to  co¬ 
operate  by  taking  its  stand  for  responsible  partici¬ 
pation  in  a  post-war  cooperative  organization. 

Finally,  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  June  1944,  it  embodied  coopera¬ 
tive  forces  in  the  policy  of  the  party  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 

“We  favor  responsible  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  post-war  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tion  among  sovereign  nations  to  prevent  military 
aggression  and  to  attain  permanent  peace  with 


organized  justice  in  a  free  world. 

“Such  organization  should  develop  effective 
cooperative  means  to  direct  peace  forces  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  repel  military  aggression.  Pending  this, 
we  pledge  continuing  collaboration  with  the 
United  Nations  to  assure  these  ultimate  ob¬ 
jectives. 

“We  believe,  however,  that  peace  and  security 
do  not  depend  upon  the  sanctions  of  force  alone, 
but  should  prevail  by  virtue  of  reciprocal  in¬ 
terests  and  spiritual  values  recognized  in  these 
security  agreements.” 

This  section  of  the  plank  on  war  and  peace  deals 
with  the  first  step  first. 

SCOPE  OF  “peace  forces” 

“Peace  forces”  includes  whatever  force,  whether 
diplomatic,  moral,  economic  or  military,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  peace  whatever  emergency  may 
arise.  Designation  of  military  forces  alone  would 
have  excluded  other  means  for  preventing  war.  If 
the  specific  problem  which  threatens  the  peace 
could  be  readily  solved  through  the  time-honored 
channels  of  diplomacy,  that  method  would  be 
used.  If  the  moral  power  of  international  tribunals 
administering  justice  should  be  required,  it  would 
be  used.  If  commercial  sanctions,  embargoes,  or 
exchange  blockades  should  be  needed,  they  would 
be  used.  But  if  the  threat  involved  military  action, 
then  military  force  would  be  used. 

The  phrase  “peace  forces”  is  analogous  to  the 
phrase  “peace  officers,”  as  embracing,  in  national 
life,  all  conservators  of  the  public  peace.  It  came  to 
us,  with  the  common  law,  from  England.  Where 
the  common  law  prevails  in  this  country,  the 
special  powers  entrusted  to  peace  officers  as  con¬ 
servators  of  the  peace  have  been  extended  by  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts,  by  statute,  and  by  municipal 
ordinance,  to  police  officers  and  constables,  to 
de  facto  officers  as  well  as  de  jure  officers.  These 
special  powers  relate  specifically  to  conservation  of 
the  peace.  They  look  to  prevention  of  commission 
of  a  felony,  as  well  as  to  the  stopping  of  a  felony 
already  begun.  The  special  authority  which  exists 
under  the  common  law,  to  arrest  without  warrant 
persons  believed  to  have  committed  a  felony,  per¬ 
sons  in  the  act  of  committing  a  felony,  persons 
about  to  commit  a  felony,  has  been  extended  to 
authority  to  make  arrests  without  warrants  in  case 
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TWO  U.S.  SENATORS  WEIGH  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICY 


Senator  Pepper  continued 
before  the  late  thirties  voted  for  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  World  Court,  hut  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Republicans  in  the  Senate  opposed  this 
measure. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  administration  in 
1933  President  Roosevelt  adopted  the  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor  policy  respecting  our  relationships  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Since 
then  has  been  reared  the  mighty  edifice  of  Pan- 
Americanism  which,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Argentina,  stands  united  for  freedom  against  tyr¬ 
anny  in  the  world  today. 

Long  before  the  dictators  declared  open  war 
upon  the  world.  President  Roosevelt  saw  their 
warlike  intentions  and,  wherever  he  could,  not 
only  endeavored  to  stave  off  the  war  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  our  nation’s  defenses. 

In  Chicago,  in  1937,  he  called  upon  this  nation 
and  all  free  nations  to  quarantine  the  dictators  so 
as  to  hold  in  check  the  contagion  of  their  war  in¬ 
fection.  But  the  isolationists  and  the  President’s 
political  opponents,  generally  in  the  Republican 
party,  denounced  him,  not  as  a  champion  of  peace 
but  as  a  “warmonger.”  The  President  went  stead¬ 
ily  ahead.  He  challenged  the  intentions  and  the 
aims  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  before  the  war 
started.  He  strove  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  throw  its  economic  power  across 
the  path  of  conquest  upon  which  he  saw  the  war¬ 
lords  about  to  set  out,  and  to  let  the  dictators 
know  that  they  would  have  to  conquer  not  only 
Hurope  but  the  economic  might  of  this  country, 
which  understood  that  their  real  aim  was  con¬ 
quest  of  the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  NEUTRALITY 

To  that  end,  in  the  spring  of  1939,  the  President 
asked  Cxingress  to  remove  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  against  our  furnishing  material  aid 
to  the  nations  who  might  be  the  victims  of  dic¬ 
tators’  aggression,  but  the  isolationists  and  the 
President’s  political  enemies,  as  well  as  those  who 
were  deceived  by  the  vicious  propaganda  which 
the  President’s  op}-H)sition  disseminated,  prevented 
(x)ngress  from  acceding  to  the  President’s  request. 
It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  German  High 
Cx)mmand  was  greatly  encouraged  to  begin  the 
war  on  September  i,  1939  by  the  action  of  our  Con¬ 
gress  in  adjourning  that  summer  without  any 
alteration  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Hitler  had  good 
reason  to  believe  that  isolationist  sentiment  in  the 
nation  was  too  strong  to  permit  the  President  to 
do  anything  effectively  against  him  even  by  way 
of  economic  aid  to  his  intended  victims.  The  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  only  a  few  DemcKrats  joined  in 


defeating  the  President’s  efforts  to  lessen  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  while  a  majority 
of  the  Republicans  in  House  and  Senate  refused 
to  take  this  step  to  prepare  the  nation  against  ag¬ 
gression. 

The  war  had  already  begun  when  the  President 
called  Congress  back  into  special  session  in  the  fall 
of  19^9  and  finally  secured,  after  further  strenuous 
effort  and  acrimonious  debate,  the  first  loosening 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  which  permitted  us  to  give 
some  aid  to  those  who  stood  between  Hitler  and 
us.  A  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  made  this 
action  jwssible.  A  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
in  House  and  Senate  opposed  it. 

Then  came  the  long  debate,  the  great  struggle 
between  the  President  and  those  who  saw  the 
threat  from  the  dictators  and  tried  to  ward  it  off, 
and  those  who  did  not  or  would  not  see  this  threat. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1940  and  just  before  a 
Presidential  election,  we  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  Selective  Service  law  and  began  to  build  our 
great  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
'I  he  Democratic  party  had  to  take  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  this  action  because  a  majority  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Senate  and  House  opposed  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1941,  after  a  long  and  bitter 
fight  in  which  every  assault  was  made  upon  the 
President  by  the  isolationists  and  the  Republican 
party  as  a  whole,  we  enacted  Lend-Lease,  which 
gave  the  President  the  power  to  throw  our  whole 
economic  strength  against  the  aggressors  and  on 
the  side  of  those  who  so  gallantly  opposed  them. 
Hut  the  record  again  shows  that,  while  only  a  few 
Democrats  op{X)sed  Lend-Lease,  a  majority  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Senate  and  House  strenuously 
fought  this  measure. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1941,  we  accjuired  for  the 
national  defense  an  effective  merchant  marine  of 
domestic  and  foreign  vessels  with  which  to  further 
our  policy  of  aid  to  the  nations  that  stood  between 
Hitler  and  us,  but  again  a  majority  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  in  Congress  opposed  this  action. 

In  the  summer  of  1941,  President  Roosevelt  and 
Prime  Minister  Churchill  announced  to  the  world 
the  Atlantic  ('barter,  the  Magna  (xtrta  of  national 
as  well  as  individual  freedom.  The  world  will  al¬ 
ways  thrill  at  the  spectacle  of  these  two  great 
leadcr.s — the  one  the  spokesman  of  a  people  stand¬ 
ing  almost  alone  against  Hitler,  who  was  nearly 
the  master  of  Europe — a  people  whose  shield  was 
not  armament  but  their  indomitable  and  uncon¬ 
querable  spirit  which  no  earthly  weajxjns  could 
crush.  The  other  leader  and  party  to  this  immortal 
document  was  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  nation  not  at  war.  He  was  a  President  bitterly 
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Senator  Austin  continued 
of  a  misdemeanor  involving  a  breach  of  the  peace 
committed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  making 
the  arrest. 

The  League  of  Nations  marked  progress  in 
world  education  for  pacific  settlement  of  contro¬ 
versies.  It  was  in  line  with  American  leadership 
from  1887,  when  Secretary  of  State  Blaine  called 
together  the  Pan-American  Union,  to  1917,  when 
William  Howard  Taft  promoted  a  League  to  En¬ 
force  Peace.  The  failure  of  the  Senate  to  consent 
to  the  United  States  joining  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  not  repudiation  of  internationalism  for 
security.  That  failure  impaired  what  little  prestige 
the  League  enjoyed,  but  to  it  cannot  be  attributed 
the  League’s  lack  of  power  to  prevent  Japan’s  seiz¬ 
ure  of  Manchuria,  or  Italy’s  conc]uest  of  Ethiopia, 
or  Germany’s  assault  on  the  world. 

defects  of  league  of  nations 

The  infirmities  of  the  League  which  made  it  in¬ 
effectual — namely  its  lack  of  authoritative  mem¬ 
bership,  its  diplomatic  mcthcKl  for  settling  dis¬ 
putes,  its  lack  of  effective  jxiwer,  its  lack  of  capac¬ 
ity  to  direct  peace  forces  to  prevent  military  ag¬ 
gression — all  prove  the  need  for  an  organization 
invested  with  the  authority  necessary  to  conserve 
peace.  The  principal  claim  to  progress  in  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  results  from  the  practice  of 
continuity  and  constant  availability  of  the  facilities 
of  the  League  for  conference,  conciliation  and  ad¬ 
judication.  On  the  other  hand,  the  futility  of  the 
League  was  caused  by  the  limitation  of  its  author¬ 
ity  under  Article  X  to  “advise,”  and  under  Ar¬ 
ticle  XVT  to  “recommend.”  Articles  X  and  XVT 
are  the  provisions  for  coercion;  but  they  do  not 
coerce.  It  is  now  intended  to  overcome  this  weak¬ 
ness  hy  the  use  of  cooperative  means  to  “direct.” 

Another  striking  defect  in  the  League’s  sanc¬ 
tions  is  that,  regardless  of  the  relative  capacities 
of  League  members  to  prevent  or  repel  aggression, 
the  covenant  provides  that  both  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  coercion  be  exercised  by  members,  rather  than 
hy  the  League  acting  through  agencies  of  its 
own.  Note  the  difference  in  the  language  between 
Articles  X  and  XVI  of  the  League  and  the  Repub- 
licarv  plank: 

^“Article  X.  ...  In  case  of  any  such  aggression 
oif  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger  of  such  ag¬ 
gression  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the 
means  by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  ful¬ 
filled  I  preservation  of  territorial  integrity  and 
[Tolitical  independence].” 

“Article  XVI.  .  .  .2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Council  in  such  a  case  to  recommend  to  the 


several  Governments  concerned  what  effective 
military,  naval  or  air  force  the  Members  of 
the  League  shall  severally  contribute  to  the 
armed  forces  to  be  used  to  protect  the  covenants 
of  the  League.” 

lly  contrast,  the  Republican  platform  states: 
“Such  organization  should  develop  effective  co- 
ojK'rative  means  to  DIRECT  peace  forces  to  pre¬ 
vent  or  repel  military  aggression.”  The  phrase  “to 
direct”  marks  a  change  from  futility  to  potential 
effectiveness. 

need  for  effectiv'e  world  organization 

The  brutalities  of  this  war  will  have  unified  the 
world  on  the  cjucstion  of  guarantees  and  coercion, 
making  obsolete  the  provisions  of  the  League  for 
advice  and  recommendation.  We  have  seen  that 
the  cost  of  war  for  civilian  noncombatants,  and 
for  victor  and  vanc]uished  alike,  is  so  high  that  it 
cannot  be  recompensed  by  any  benefits  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  war. 

Horrible  mass  murders,  poignantly  instanced  in 
the  town  of  Lidice,  must  sweep  away  resistance  to 
cooperative  means  for  protection.  The  bestiality  of 
blindly  shooting  robot  bombs  to  fall  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  on  nonmilitary  objectives  so  shocks  the 
moral  sense  that  it  unites  all  people  on  the  doctrine 
of  external  guarantees  and  coercion.  It  has  been 
seen  that  trouble  anywhere  in  the  world  concerns 
all  nations.  We  are  at  last,  I  believe,  united  in  the 
willingness  to  pay  the  costs  of  peace. 

International  coercive  sanctions  must  have  the 
consent  of  the  governed  to  the  same  extent  as  peace 
officers  in  national  life  must  have  voluntary  co¬ 
operation.  In  fact,  we  abjure  the  theory  of  en¬ 
forced  submission  alone  in  all  our  theories  of  free 
government.  As  free  people  we  depend  on  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  as  the  real  basis  of  social  behavior. 
In  both  national  and  international  life  this  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  is  willingly  effected  through  or¬ 
ganized  formal  means  of  government. 

The  Republican  platform  also  provides  against 
any  hiatus  or  time-lag  in  directing  peace  forces  to 
prevent  or  repel  military  aggression.  It  recognizes 
the  immediate  and  continuous  need  for  this  serv¬ 
ice.  If  the  general  international  organization  re¬ 
ferred  to  should  not  be  established  before  the  ces¬ 
sation  of  hostilities,  there  should  be  no  interruption 
under  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
states:  “Pending  this,  we  pledge  continuing  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  United  Nations  to  assure  these 
ultimate  objectives.” 

The  policy  of  the  Republican  party  that  the 
United  States  shall  remain  a  strong  collaborator  in 

{continued  on  page  171) 
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Senator  Pepper  continued 
attacked,  severely  assaulted,  his  motives  questioned 
even,  yet  he,  too,  dared  to  commit  this  nation,  with 
the  greatest  of  the  democracies  then  at  war  and 
unconquered,  to  a  world  [xilicy  that  would  respect 
other  nations  and  all  jx:oples. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1941 — just  four  months 
before  Pearl  Harlxir — in  order  to  keep  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  mobilized  to  meet  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  dictators,  the  Selective  Training 
and  Service  Act  had  to  lx;  amended.  This  amend¬ 
ment,  which  prevented  the  substantial  demobiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Army,  passed  the  Senate  by 
fifteen  votes  and  the  House  by  one  vote.  Here 
again  a  great  majority  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Senate  and  House  opjxised,  and  the  Democratic 
party  in  Senate  and  House  had  to  carry  the  burden 
of  this  legislation. 

Further  to  facilitate  our  aid  to  those  who  were 
standing  out  with  such  courage  against  the  tyran¬ 
nical  Axis  in  Europe,  the  Neutrality  Act  received 
its  final  modification  just  one  month  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Again  the  resjxjnsibility  had  to  lie  taken 
by  the  Democratic  party,  for  a  majority  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  in  Senate  and  House  voted  “No.” 

aid  TO  ALLIES 

When  the  day  of  infamy  came  with  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  Germany  and  Italy  and  later  Hitler’s  satel¬ 
lites  in  Europe  declared  war  upon  us,  we  were  not 
wholly  unprepared  due  to  the  policies  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  party  as  a 
whole  had  fought  through  the  Congress.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  Ik  the  verdict  of  history  that  civiliza¬ 
tion  was  saved  for  decades,  if  not  centuries,  by 
what  President  Roosevelt  had  done  to  aid  those 
who  fought  back  against  Hitler  between  1939  and 
December  7,  1941.  Without  the  aid  which  the 
President  boldly  sent  to  Britain  immediately  after 
Dunkirk,  without  the  aid  given  through  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  Neutrality  law,  and  Lend-Lease, 
without  the  fifty  destroyers  which  the  President 
daringly  delivered  to  the  British  in  one  of  their 
dark  hours,  without  the  moral  and  material  aid 
which,  through  Lend-Lease,  we  gave  Russia  when 
it  was  attacked  in  the  summer  of  1941,  who  would 
take  the  responsibility  of  saying  that  Britain  would 
have  been  able  to  hold  Hitler  from  the  conquest 
of  the  British  Isles  and  the  Near  East,  that  Russia 
would  have  been  able  to  contain  Hitler’s  fierce 
assault,  so  that  both  Britain  and  Russia  survived? 

Without  the  factories  we  built  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  gained,  without  the  personnel  we  trained 
in  war  production  under  Lend-Lease  and  as  a 
result  of  the  modified  Neutrality  law,  without 
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the  expanded  agricultural  strength  we  acquired 
under  these  policies,  without  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Corps,  the  Marine  Corps  we  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increasing  danger  of  world  dictatorship, 
could  we  have  stood  up  ourselves  in  the  dark  year 
after  Pearl  Harbor? 

In  January  1942  the  United  Nations  coalition 
was  formed  at  the  White  House.  More  than  thirty 
nations  embraced  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  dedi¬ 
cated  themselves  to  its  high  purposes.  President 
Roosevelt,  many  of  us  believe,  furnished  the  name 
“United  Nations”  to  this  greatest  of  all  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  born  that  New  Year’s  Day 
when  freedom  was  in  eclipse  ujxin  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  not  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  its  stal¬ 
wart  defenders.  Against  a  common  enemy,  to  find 
strength  in  union  to  survive,  nearly  two  score  na¬ 
tions  had  formed  a  new  entity  in  the  capital  of 
the  nation  which  after  the  last  war  had  re[)udiatcd 
the  very  concept  of  international  action  and  accord. 

Thus  has  been  achieved  in  war  the  closest  co¬ 
hesion  which  allies  have  ever  attained.  Money, 
men,  machines,  and  all  the  tools  of  war  have  moved 
with  magnificent  coordination  to  the  far-flung 
fronts,  into  their  respective  places  in  a  world  plan 
to  crush  the  enemy.  Together  w'e  have  waged  the 
mightiest  war  ever  seen  on  earth.  Glorious  victory 
is  aborning. 
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BUILDING  FOR  PEACE 

But  the  United  Nations  have  not  only  exhibited 
the  capacity  of  allies  to  wage  war  together.  They 
have  shown  the  rarer  power  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  peace  and  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
broken  world  after  the  war.  It  is  apparent  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  continued  to  lead  in  build¬ 
ing  the  great  edifice  of  [Kace  and  well-lx;ing  in  the 
world  after  the  war.  Casablanca,  the  Moscow  Dec¬ 
laration,  the  conferences  at  Cairo  and  Teheran,  are 
but  foundation  stones  in  this  grand  structure.  The 
heads  of  the  four  greatest  world  states  have  already 
come  to  an  accord  upon  fundamentals  in  the  for¬ 
mation  not  only  of  international  policy  but  of  an 
international  organization  which  shall  he  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  nations  for  keeping  world  peace  by  pre¬ 
venting  international  aggression  and  promoting 
the  well-being  of  all  peoples.  Already  in  London, 
as  a  result  of  these  conferences,  an  international 
council  has  been  set  up  through  which  the  United 
Nations  are  even  now  working  as  an  entity  toward 
common  ends.  In  order  to  deter  international  crime 
hereafter,  one  of  our  significant  agreements  has 
been  to  make  sure  and  certain  after  victory  that 
those  international  criminals  who  have  scourged 
the  world  with  this  terrible  war  shall  be  meted  out 

(continued  on  page  172) 
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Senator  Austin  continued 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives  is  found  in  the 
Mackinac  Declaration  providing  for  permanent 
maintenance  of  trained  and  well-equipped  armed 
torces  at  home.  This  declaration  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  connection  with  other  declared  policies  to 
disarm  and  disband  the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis, 
and  to  disqualify  the  Axis  from  constructing  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  manufacture  of  the  implements  of  war. 

There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  so  great  and 
pwerful  that  it  can  afTord  isolation,  d'he  United 
States  needs  the  organization  for  security  and 
peace  as  much  as  that  organization  needs  the 
United  States.  That  this  principle  is  applicable  to 
all  nations  is  exemplified  by  the  world  scojk'  of 
the  present  war,  and  by  its  costs  in  life  and  welfare. 

The  Four-Power  Moscow  Declaration  proclaimed 
a  new  principle,  that  is,  coojx'ration  in  interna¬ 
tional  policy.  It  was  a  positive  change  from  the 
former  attitude  of  each  of  the  parties,  namely:  uni¬ 
lateral  nationalism. 

In  the  establishment  of  “a  general  international 
organization  based  on  the  principle  of  the  sov¬ 
ereign  equality  of  all  peace  loving  states,  and  open 
to  membership  by  all  such  states,  large  and  small, 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security,”  there 
is  no  idea  of  preferring  jaeace  to  justice,  or  of  seek¬ 
ing  peace  through  supine  surrender  to  injustice. 
We  do  not  projxjse  to  suppress  American  freedom. 
We  do  not  propose  to  ignore  the  legitimate  self- 
interest  of  Americans. 

Our  use  of  external  sovereignty  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  own  peace,  as  well  as  the  peace  of  the 
world,  requires  no  change  in  our  relative  inde¬ 
pendence,  or  in  the  relative  independence  of  any 
of  the  members  of  the  family  of  nations.  All  would 
be  yielding  the  same  degree  of  nationalism  for  the 
common  peace  and  security. 

If  a  yardstick  could  be  defined,  it  might  be  in 
such  terms  as  the  following:  The  principle  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  nations  should  he  such  as 
requires  the  least  degree  of  limitation  of  national¬ 
ism  consistent  with  adec]uate  assurance  of  security 
for  the  whole.  In  any  event,  however,  the  course 
taken  should  always  be  one  by  which  peace  may 
lie  most  effectively  guaranteed. 

We  are  firmly  {persuaded  that  vigorous  efforts  on 
the  home  front  to  establish  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  for  security  and  peace  is  a  factor  of 
morale  for  our  fighting  men  and  women.  They 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  They  look  to  us  to  do  the  complementary 
job  of  insuring  the  permanency  of  that  for  which 
they  have  sacrificed  so  much.  They  have  made  this 
clear.  They  know  that,  should  we  fail  to  estab¬ 
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lish  this  security,  we  will  be  failing  to  secure  to 
their  posterity  freedom  and  opportunity. 

They  realize,  too,  that,  should  we  fail  to  main¬ 
tain  a  healthy  economy  in  this  country,  we  would 
fail  to  establish  conditions  of  security  and  peace. 
As  a  war  effort  supjxjrting  the  morale  of  our  men, 
therefore,  our  foreign  policy  is  grounded  ujxjn  a 
domestic  policy  of  special  planning  for  conversion 
from  war  to  peace. 

POSITION  OF  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

The  Republican  party  is  determined  that  the 
free  institutions  of  our  Republic  shall  be  fostered 
and  strengthened,  and  that  the  economy  of  our 
capitalistic  system  shall  he  ada[ned  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  demands  of  humanity.  We  are  determined 
that  the  returning  members  of  our  armed  forces 
shall  have  jobs,  and  that  they  shall  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  incentive  for  launching  their  own  en¬ 
terprises.  It  is  our  purpose  to  create  that  atmos¬ 
phere  of  confidence  in  which  the  citizen  who  has 
been  in  the  service  may  dare  to  be  as  enterprising 
in  peace  as  he  was  daring  in  war. 

The  plank  on  war  and  peace  proclaims  a  liberal 
policy  toward  world-wide  economic  stability.  The 
Republican  convention  grounds  its  judgment  that 
the  essential  interests  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  must  at  all  times  be  protected  upon  the  con¬ 
viction  that  foreign  [xdicy  and  domestic  policy  are 
closely  related  to  each  other.  Security  and  peace 
should  be  promoted  by  commitments  which  do 
not  run  counter  to  the  essential  interests  of  any 
individual  party  to  the  basic  treaty.  Commitments 
that  exploit  or  impoverish  any  party  to  the  treaty 
would  sow  dragon’s  teeth.  Therefore,  we  have  de¬ 
clared:  “We  shall  seek,  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations,  conditions  calculated  to  promote  world¬ 
wide  economic  stability  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  world,  but  also  to  the  end  that  our  own  fxople 
may  enjoy  a  high  level  of  employment  in  an  in¬ 
creasingly  prosperous  world.” 

A  tenet  of  the  Republican  plank  on  international 
policy  is  found  in  the  provision:  “It  should  pro¬ 
mote  a  world  opinion  to  influence  the  nations  to 
right  conduct,  develop  international  law  and  main¬ 
tain  an  international  tribunal  to  deal  with  justici¬ 
able  disputes.”  The  importance  of  this  policy  con¬ 
sists  in  the  effort  to  have  the  international  organ¬ 
ization  charged  with  responsibilities  that  are  “cura¬ 
tive  and  creative  and  not  merely  repressive.”* 

*Sce  A  lust  and  Durable  Peace,  statement  of  political  proposi¬ 
tions  which  underlie  a  just  and  durable  peace  and  which  the 
United  States  ought  now  to  accept  for  itself  and  begin  forth¬ 
with  to  realize  in  cooperation  with  others,  formulated  by  the 
Commission  to  Study  the  Bases  of  a  lust  and  Durable  Peace 
instituted  by  the  Federal  Council  0/  the  Churches  0/  Christ  in 
America. 

{continued  on  page  lyj) 
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Senator  Pepper  continued 
their  just  and  swift  punishment. 

Step  by  step,  then,  we  are  already  preparing  to 
meet  in  a  common  way  the  challenging  problems 
which  the  peace  will  bring.  Already  more  than 
two  score  nations  have  met  to  work  out  ways  and 
means  for  furnishing  food  to  the  people  of  the 
woild.  In  this  undertaking  all  of  us  have  assumed 
our  several  obligations  according  to  our  ability.  We 
have  also  made  a  common  effort  to  provide  relief 
and  rehabilitation  for  those  who  hunger  and  are 
broken  by  the  w’ar.  UNRRA,  set  up  to  meet  these 
imperative  needs,  is  a  functioning  international 
organization  of  W’hich  former  Clovernor  Lehman 
of  New  York  is  the  able  head. 

In  London  a  Conference  of  the  Ministers  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  Allied  Governments  has  been  held, 
through  which  the  United  Nations  are  seeking  to 
restore  the  opjxjrtunities  of  education  and  train¬ 
ing  to  the  many  millions  who  will  cry  out  for 
them  after  the  war. 

In  July  1944  the  International  Monetary  Confer¬ 
ence,  of  which  Secretary  Morgenthau  was  chair¬ 
man,  was  held  at  Hretton  Woods.  It  carried  out 
the  President’s  idea  that,  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  rebuilding  of  a  war-devastated  world  and  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  world’s  economy,  there 
must  be  an  international  agency  for  financing 
world  restoration  and  building  up  an  interna 
tional  bank  to  stabilize  world  currencies  and  con¬ 
ditions  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  economic 
chaos  which  facilitated  the  rise  of  Hitler  and  con¬ 
tributed  materially  to  the  outbreak  of  w'ar. 

We  are  not  waiting  to  build  an  international  or¬ 
ganization;  we  are  not  going  to  set  up  the  ma¬ 
chinery  for  working  together.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  President,  through 
Secretary  Hull,  Secretary  Morgenthau,  and  other 
officials,  has  already  led  in  doing  just  that.  The 
Dumbarton  Oaks  conference  is  the  latest  step  in 
this  resolute  march  of  effective  international  col¬ 
laborative  action. 

The  Democratic  platform  which,  of  course,  has 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  is  the  covenant 
of  the  DenifKratic  party  w'ith  the  jKoplc  of  the 
United  States,  certainly  and  positively  pledges  this 
nation  to  membership  in  an  effective  international 
organization  to  keep  the  peace  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  of  the  worltl.  That  platform 
endows  the  international  organization  it  envisages 
with  sufficient  power  and  force  to  carry  out  that 
supreme  obligation.  The  Democratic  platform  like¬ 
wise  commits  the  Democratic  party  to  membership 
in  an  international  court  of  justice.  More  than 
anything  else,  that  platform  commits  the  Demo¬ 


cratic  party  to  an  obligation  which  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  and  the  Democratic  administration  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  voluntarily  assumed  before  the 
nation  and  mankind  of  taking  the  moral  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  centuries-old  fight  dating  back  to  the 
Old  Testament  to  set  up  a  true  fraternity  of  na¬ 
tions  and  peoples  on  earth. 

FRAMEWORK  OF  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister  Church¬ 
ill  have  imparted  to  us  a  sketch  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  organization  which  is  evolving  from  the 
discussions  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  Nations. 
It  contemplates  as  the  principal  authority  a  coun¬ 
cil  to  consist  of  the  major  powers  of  the  United 
Nations  and  a  certain  number  of  other  powers  yet 
to  be  determined  and  selected.  An  assembly  also 
is  contemplated  which  will  be  akin  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  character.  Here 
all  nations  who  are  a  part  of  this  common  purpose 
and  plan  shall  be  represented  and  given  a  hear¬ 
ing.  Not  much  else  has  been  said  about  the  form 
of  this  world  organization  except  that  it  seems 
agreed  that  it  must  be  able  to  wield  force  suffi¬ 
cient  to  curb  those  who  would  make  war.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  all  who  think  in  terms  of  this  organiza¬ 
tion  admit  the  necessity  of  an  international  court 
in  which  shall  be  resolved,  according  to  right  and 
not  might,  conflicts  and  disputes  among  nations 
and  peoples,  in  which  effective  redress  may  be  had 
against  wrongs,  and  a  plea  for  alleviation  of  just 
grievances  may  be  confidently  presented. 

Something  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Churchill  about 
the  regional  character  of  this  organization.  I  am 
not  able  to  speak,  of  course,  for  the  party  nor  the 
President,  but  I  subscribe  only  with  qualifications 
to  the  regional  idea.  Of  course,  there  are  questions 
purely  regional  in  character,  like  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine,  which  require  only  regional  action.  Regional 
sovereignty  in  some  respects,  therefore,  like  na¬ 
tional  sovereignty,  must  be  assured.  There  are  re¬ 
gional  economic  problems,  too,  which  will  con¬ 
stantly  demand  only  regional  action.  What  wc 
must  be  careful  alwut  is  giving  to  any  one  or  two 
great  powers  in  any  regiem  police  jurisdiction  over 
their  sister  states  in  that  area.  What  is  done  must 
at  all  times  be  in  the  name  of  peace  for  all  j>eoples, 
and  not  in  furtherance  of  even  apparent  domina¬ 
tion  by  any  one  nation.  In  my  opinion  we  cannot 
go  at  this  matter  of  organizing  the  world  against 
war  piecemeal.  We  must  recognize  that  war  any¬ 
where  is  a  threat  to  peace  and  peoples  everywhere. 
All  nations  must  be  brought  into  the  plan  or  they 
mu.st  count  themselves  arrayed  against  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

(iontiuued  vn  page  174) 
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Senator  Austin  continued 
Another  important  policy  in  the  plank  on  inter¬ 
national  relations  is  as  follows:  “The  treaties  of 
peace  should  be  just;  the  nations  which  are  the 
victims  of  aggression  should  be  restored  to  sover¬ 
eignty  and  self-government;  and  the  organized  co¬ 
operation  of  the  nations  should  concern  itself  with 
basic  causes  of  world  disorder.” 

This  is  a  program  in  broad  terms  for  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  More¬ 
over,  with  an  international  organization  established 
before  hostilities  have  ended,  the  machinery  for 
determining  legal  controversies,  boundary  disputes, 
political  c]ucstions,  and  other  issues  requiring  calm, 
independent  and  just  appraisal  for  conciliation  or 
adjudication  would  be  ready  to  function.  It  would 
deal  rationally,  and  on  the  merits,  with  issues  as 
they  stood  at  the  outset  of  the  war.  When  new 
controversies  arose,  many  of  the  basic  causes  of 
world  disorder  would  have  been  eliminated 
through  adequate  facilities  in  which  all  peace- 
loving  nations  would  have  cooperated. 

main  principles  of  basic  treaty 

If  security  should  be  provided  for,  in  the  form  of 
a  general  international  organization  already  agreed 
upon  through  constitutional  processes,  the  cause 
for  seeking  to  set  up  buffer  states  or  zones  of  in¬ 
fluence  would  be  eliminated.  The  solid  rock  upon 
which  this  fortress  of  security  shall  be  erected  must 
be  a  basic  treaty.  The  Republican  platform  did  not 
over-emphasize  this.  Not  only  is  a  basic  treaty  im¬ 
portant  to  constitutionalism,  which  ordains  free 
government,  but  it  affords  an  opportunity,  while 
common  danger  unites  nations,  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  the  fundamental  principles  necessary 
for  peace. 

Some  of  the  principles  which  each  state  ought  to 
hind  itself  to  undertake  in  such  a  treaty  are  as 
follows ; 

To  employ  pacific  means  exclusively  to  settle 
its  disputes  with  other  states  and,  in  default  of 
such  settlement,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a 
competent  agency  of  the  organization; 

To  authorize  the  use  of  military  force  by  a 
state  to  oppose  military  aggression  ujxm  itself  by 
another  state,  or  by  any  member  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  upon  specific  approval  or  direction  by 
the  competent  agency  of  the  organization; 

To  prohibit  the  use  of  armed  force  by  any 
state  against  another  in  conflict  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  basic  treaty;  and 

To  subject  other  use  of  military  force  to  di¬ 
rection  of  the  international  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  security. 


The  cooperative  organization  should  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  advise  the  reconsideration  of  treaties 
by  members  of  the  organization,  and  to  other¬ 
wise  continuously  promote  peaceful  changes  in 
the  relations  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

ORGANS  OF  WORLD  ORGANIZATION 

Since  the  principal  aim  of  our  present  effort  is 
to  win  the  war  by  establishing  conditions  in  which 
peace  can  be  attained  and  maintained,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  the  organization  should  have,  as  one  of 
its  organs,  an  Assembly  whose  characteristics,  juris¬ 
diction,  rules  of  conduct  and  authority  should  be 
defined  in  the  basic  treaty. 

Such  an  Assembly  should  be  competent  to  main¬ 
tain  continuous  collaboration  among  the  nations 
in  developing  conditions  essential  to  security  and 
peace,  and  in  arranging  for  reciprocal  economic 
and  other  specialized  activities.  It  should  be  author¬ 
ized  to  act  in  matters  of  concern  to  the  international 
organization  which  are  not  allocated  to  other 
organs  by  the  basic  treaty. 

Within  the  Assembly  there  should  be  established 
and  maintained  a  [perpetual  committee  which  shall 
meet  at  frequent  stated  times,  whose  secretariat  shall 
be  in  constant  touch  with  conditions  throughout 
the  world  in  order  that  it  may  have  prompt  infor¬ 
mation  of  controversy.  Promptness  in  bringing  the 
issues  up  for  amicable  consideration  under  the 
guidance  of  the  organization  would  promote  vol¬ 
untary  eexaperation  of  the  interested  nations.  The 
world  organization  should  also  have  an  Executive 
Council,  with  primary  jurisdiction  and  competence 
over  the  subject  of  security  and  peace. 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MEMBER  STATES 

The  relative  rights,  duties,  and  services  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  organization  can  be  safeguarded  by 
provisions  of  the  basic  treaty  establishing  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  basic 
treaty  obligates  each  state  to  promptly  mobilize 
such  peace  forces  to  prevent  or  repel  military  ag¬ 
gression  as  may  be  directed  by  the  comjictent  organ 
of  the  world  organization.  The  specific  ap[)lication 
of  such  an  order  or  direction  could  be  subject  to  a 
right  to  veto  in  the  Executive  ('ouncil,  which  would 
have  jurisdiction  to  pass  on  such  questions  as:  the 
conditions  that  threaten  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the 
sanctions  that  are  applicable  and  necessary,  and  the 
particular  peace  forces  that  shall  be  directed  against 
the  disturbance.  Decisions  on  such  questions  could 
lx-  held  by  the  basic  law  to  special  majorities.  As¬ 
suming  a  Council  of  four  permanent  members  and 
four  non-members,  the  basic  treaty  could  limit  de- 
{continued  on  page  175) 
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1  have  the  same  thought  about  mandates.  We 
have  seen  what  it  has  cost  to  take  from  Japan  the 
territory  mandated  to  it  by  the  League  of  Nations. 
Whether  it  was  ever  intended  originally  that  a 
mandatory  power  should  hold  in  its  own  right  and 
as  a  master  the  territory  and  the  people  committed 
to  it  is  another  matter.  We  know  that  under  the 
League  of  Nations  no  nation  ever  turned  back  its 
mandate  to  tbe  League  or  apparently  really  recog¬ 
nized  tbe  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations  over 
its  mandated  territory.  Henceforth,  if  there  are  to 
be  areas  regarded  as  not  yet  ready  for  sovereignty 
and  complete  independence,  let  them  be  the  wards 
of  the  world,  not  of  any  one  state. 

PUNITIVE  FUNCTIONS 

We  all  agree  that  the  Axis  powers  will  be  totally 
defeated  or  will  unconditionally  surrender  before 
the  war  ends.  We  will,  of  course,  strip  them  not 
only  of  their  present  ability  to  make  war  but  of 
those  things  which  directly  are  designed  for  either 
making  war  or  preparing  for  war.  That  job  done, 
the  task  of  the  concert  of  nations  will  be  to  see 
to  it  that  they  do  not  at  any  time  regain  the  fxiwer 
to  wage  war.  This  will  require  continued  sur¬ 
veillance  by  representatives  of  the  international 
organization. 

Not  beyond  concern  are  tbe  teachings  and 
thought  of  the  peoples  who  in  our  lifetime  have 
made  war  their  chief  object.  Not  only  must  they 
not  build  factories  and  machines  from  which  will 
emanate  war;  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  foster 
institutions  which  breed  war. 

If  these  measures  are  taken,  the  force  the  inter¬ 
national  organization  must  have  to  prevent  war 
will  assume  less  importance. 

But  I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the  international 
organization  have  at  its  command  for  immediate 
use  an  effective  force  to  curb  incipient  aggression. 
The  natural  character  of  this  force  would  be  an 
air  force.  A  very  few  super  B-ag’s  ready  to  pounce 
upon  any  international  brigand  who  started  to 
prey  upon  others  would  usually  be  enough  to 
deter  him. 

Of  course  an  international  organization,  as 
the  agent  of  its  principal  members  and  by  their 
agreement,  must  have  authority  to  impose  sanc¬ 
tions  upion  aggressors.  While  the  international  or¬ 
ganization  can  have  no  effective  existence  apart 
from  its  membership,  the  power  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  act  without  the  delay  and  perhaps  the  ob¬ 
struction  which  would  come  from  a  long  canvass 
of  its  members  must  be  accentuated. 


PREVENTIVE  FUNCTIONS 

But  I  have  spoken  of  the  negative  and  preventive 
aspects  of  the  organization  of  the  future.  Its  af¬ 
firmative  functions  will  be  vastly  more  important 
and,  no  doubt,  more  difficult.  It  must  provide  the 
machinery  by  which  a  certain  measure  of  economic 
as  well  as  political  justice  shall  be  dispensed  to  all 
peoples.  It  must  encourage  and  protect  the  flo'v 
of  world  capital  to  the  development  of  world  re¬ 
sources.  It  must  serve  as  the  machinery  through 
which  nations  may  impart  to  others  that  scientific 
knowledge  which  will  promote  the  health  and  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  and  must  labor  for  the 
working  out  of  a  language  through  which  a  large 
understanding  of  all  by  all  may  be  had. 

I  believe  that  this  international  organization  must 
have  a  situs.  I  think  it  conducive  to  the  concept 
of  the  oneness  of  the  world  that  people  think  of 
the  organization  in  terms  of  a  place  as  well  as  of 
principles.  I  don’t  know  what  would  be  the  best 
place;  maybe  Geneva  in  the  old  League  of  Nations 
quarters  for  a  beginning;  maybe  in  Alaska  or 
Siberia;  maybe  in  the  West  or  East  Indies;  maybe 
in  the  towering  Himalayas.  A  permanent  seat  for 
the  organization  will  not  prevent  sessions  being  i 
held  from  time  to  time  in  one  place  and  another  all 
over  the  world. 

These  are  only  suggestions  as  to  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  organization  into  which  we  expect 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  be  integrated.  1 
say  all  tbe  nations  because,  of  course,  when  they 
are  found  ready  to  come  in,  the  enemy  nations  will 
have  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 
They  shall  have  to  go  through  their  pieriods  of 
probation  and  penance,  but  they,  too,  shall  have  to 
live  on  this  good  earth. 

No  one  can  blueprint  such  an  organization  in 
advance.  No  one  should  want  to.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
just  criticism  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  it  was 
too  rigid,  it  was  cut  too  much  at  one  time  out  of 
whole  cloth.  I  should  prefer  to  see  this  new  organ¬ 
ization  grow  slowly  rather  than  be  suddenly  built. 
Let  it  respond  to  the  necessities  of  changing  times 
and  events.  If  it  functions  and  achieves  its  ob¬ 
jectives,  that  is  the  important  thing — whether  it 
has  the  complete  perfection  of  plan  and  symmetry 
of  form  an  artist  might  design  for  it  or  not. 

And  the  important  thing  now  is  to  get  this  or¬ 
ganization  going,  or  rather,  to  keep  it  going.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  made  as  easy  as  possible  for 
the  nations  of  the  world  to  build  it.  That  is  why 
I  so  deplore  the  inadequacy  of  our  present  ma¬ 
chinery  through  which  this  nation  may  have  a 
part  in  the  building  of  such  an  order  and  organ¬ 
ization. 

(continued  on  page  176) 
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cision  to  a  majority  consisting  of  all  four  of  the 
permanent  members,  and  one  of  the  non-perma 
nent  members.  Under  such  circumstances,  obvious¬ 
ly  the  decision  of  such  a  Council  could  be  vetoed 
by  any  one  of  the  permanent  members,  or  by  all 
four  of  the  non-permanent  members. 

If  any  member  of  the  Council  should  be  a  party 
to  the  controversy,  the  basic  treaty  should  disqual¬ 
ify  it  from  voting.  These  safeguards  would  carry 
out  the  cooperative  principle,  preventing  the  great 
powers  from  dominating  the  lesser  ones  and  re¬ 
quiring  a  high  degree  of  voluntary  action.  How¬ 
ever,  once  a  decision  has  been  reached,  and  direc¬ 
tion  given,  the  effect  would  be  legally  final. 

In  the  basic  treaty,  each  nation  should  obligate 
itself  to  authorize  its  delegate  to  the  Executive 
Council  to  participate  in  mobilizing  appropriate 
military  forces,  allocated  for  organization  use.  His 
commission  should  be  limited,  however,  to  such 
degree  that  he  may  not,  for  his  country,  declare 
war. 

The  element  of  promptness  in  application  of 
sanctions  is  the  primary  reason  for  vesting  this  au¬ 
thority  in  an  organization  animated  by  the  cooper¬ 
ative  principle  of  the  United  Nations.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  militarists  of  Germany  and  Japan,  a 
standard  of  international  conduct  commanding  re¬ 
spect  must  be  established.  The  dreadful  brutality 
of  robot  bombing  of  inncKcnt  civilians  points  to 
the  grave  ethical  problems  before  us.  Security  can¬ 
not  be  maintained  by  mechanisms  of  government 
alone.  Peace  cannot  be  attained  by  negotiation 
alone.  The  most  perfectly  devised  treaties  are  not 
self-executory.  We  need  to  stress  the  value  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  individual  by  a  clear,  simple,  enlight¬ 
ened  understanding  of  his  rights  and  duties  in  the 
great  family  of  mankind.  Moral  forces  that  redeem 
individuals  and  nations  must  animate  the  law. 
Reason,  justice,  the  Divine  Law  within,  must  he 
the  spirit  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  conduct 
among  nations. 

In  the  present  state  of  civilization,  however,  it 
is  impracticable  to  depend  upon  self-discipline 
alone.  There  must  be  laws  to  live  by.  Such  laws 
must  be  administered.  Therefore,  courts  are  neces¬ 
sary.  They  must  be  sanctuaries  in  which  security 
is  certain.  Submission  of  international  disputes  to 
their  jurisdiction  should  be  obligatory.  The  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  American  Bar  Association  gives  per¬ 
suasive  effect  to  its  statement  of  that  principle:  “If 
injustice  and  violence  are  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
teign  of  law  in  international  society,  the  members 
of  the  Family  of  Nations  must  provide  orderly 
processes  whereby  any  suitor  or  claimant,  right  or 


wrong,  may  have  his  day  in  court  before  an  im¬ 
partial  judicial  body.” 

The  Permanent  Court  for  International  Justice 
could  be  adapted  to  the  new  theory  of  compulsory 
jurisdiction,  and  other  needed  changes  could  be 
made  from  time  to  time  by  amendment  of  the 
statute  of  the  World  Court.  If  the  moral  power  of 
such  a  court  should  not  be  adequate  to  maintain 
order,  then  the  cooperative  means  to  direct  military 
forces,  to  prevent  or  repel  military  aggression, 
should  be  exercised  promptly. 

The  United  Nations,  and  such  other  states  as 
may  associate  with  them  for  the  purpose,  could 
launch  the  organization,  having  in  view  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  expansion,  and  the  need  for  creating 
or  continuing  special  agencies  to  facilitate  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  in  trade,  finance,  transportation, 
communications,  food  and  agriculture,  public 
health  and  nutrition,  narcotics,  population  and 
migration,  cultural  and  scientific  interchange. 

There  have  developed  regional  organizations, 
international  practices,  and  in  some  areas  formal 
policies,  such  as  the  Good  Neighbor  policy.  Such 
regional  organizations  and  others  that  may  be 
created,  and  such  policies,  should  be  conformed 
and  adapted  to  the  purposes,  character,  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  general  international  organization.  The 
basic  treaty  should  provide  for  either  integration 
or  cooperation  of  such  regional  organizations  as 
exist,  or  may  thereafter  be  created.  It  should  keep 
the  door  open  to  initiative  and  endeavor  to  improve 
the  structure  and  service  of  regional  organizations. 
The  Republican  platform  declares:  “We  shall  de¬ 
velop  Pan-American  solidarity.” 

Any  general  international  organization  for  secur¬ 
ity  and  peace  will  depend  upon  a  sustained  will¬ 
ingness  of  peoples  to  work  and  sacrifice  to  make  it 
effective.  The  Republican  Postwar  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  its  Mackinac  Declaration,  recognized  this 
principle  in  the  following  language:  “The  Council 
invites  all  Americans  to  adhere  to  the  principles 
here  set  forth  to  the  end  that  our  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  and  our  part  in  helping  to 
bring  about  international  peace  and  justice  shall 
not  be  the  subject  of  domestic  partisan  controversy 
and  political  bitterness.” 

The  fXJtentialities  for  harmony  among  Amer¬ 
icans  is  indicated  by  the  great  area  of  agreement 
already  existing  among  Democrats  and  Republi¬ 
cans  on  the  foregoing  principles.  The  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  assertion  of  national  power  and  the  de¬ 
sire  for  international  peace  is  near  decision.  If  we 
insist  upon  the  unrestricted  piower  of  individual 
nations  and  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  desire  for  com- 

(continued  on  page  176) 
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CAN  U.S.  JOIN  world  ORGANIZATION? 

The  provision  of  our  federal  Constitution,  which 
requires  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  to  vote 
for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  before  it  becomes 
effective,  coupled  with  the  rule  of  the  Senate  which 
permits  unlimited  debate,  makes  it  according  to 
past  experience  impossible  for  this  nation  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  an  international  organization  which 
involves  commitments  to  take  a  responsible  part 
in  world  affairs.  An  alternative  has  been  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  international  arrangements  by  executive 
agreement.  These  agreements,  to  become  effective, 
need  only  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
our  history  there  have  been  some  eight  hundred 
treaties  and  twelve  hundred  executive  agreements 
entered  into  by  this  country. 

Just  when  we  were  hoping  that  the  international 
executive  agreement  might  become  more  normal 
as  our  vehicle  of  international  contact,  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  its  platform  demands  that  executive 
agreements,  to  become  effective,  also  have  to  be 
ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  just 
as  if  they  were  formal  treaties. 

Many  of  us  feel  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  incapable  of  taking  an  effective 
part  in  world  affairs  so  long  as  our  machinery  for 
entering  into  international  agreements  is  so  ob¬ 
solete.  Should  Russia,  for  example,  be  in  posses¬ 
sion,  let  us  say,  of  half  of  Germany,  and  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  whether  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries  would  enter  into  a  pact  for  collective  security 
for  all  nations  if  it  were  to  retire  to  its  own  borders, 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  would  be  able 
to  give  an  answer  in  a  matter  of  hours.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  could  only  say  that  his 
answer  was  dependent  on  the  action  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  that  that  body  had  the  privilege 
of  unlimited  hearings  in  committee,  unlimited  de¬ 
bate  on  the  floor  and,  finally,  had  to  give  its  as¬ 
sent  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  a  decision.  If  the  view  expressed 
in  the  Republican  platform  were  adopted,  and  it 
should  become  harder  than  in  the  past  for  this 
country  to  participate  in  an  international  under¬ 
standing,  the  prospect  that  the  United  States  might 
become  an  effective  part  of  a  world  order  is  indeed 
dark. 

This  is  why  many  of  us  believe  that,  in  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  an  agreement  by  Congress,  we  will  tre; 
international  understandings  as  executive  agr« 
ments,  reejuiring  the  assent  only  of  a  majority  c 
'  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
that  we  must  bring  about  an  amendment  to  ou 
federal  Constitution.  The  amendment  should  pa 
vide  that  all  international  agreements  to  which  w 
are  a  party  shall  become  effective  if  they  have  th 
assent  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  a  majority  c 
the  House  of  Representatives  (which  now  has 
voice  in  the  making  of  war  but  no  voice  in  th 
making  of  peace),  and  that  either  body  may  d( 
termine  the  time  of  its  decision  upon  such  matter 
by  a  majority  vote  and  thereby  prevent  a  filibuste 
against  world  peace. 

The  word  “crisis”  in  the  Chinese  language  i 
said  to  have  a  double  meaning.  It  may  mean  grer 
danger  or  it  may  mean  great  opportunity.  We  ar 
passing  through  such  a  crisis.  It  still  holds  gre« 
danger  for  the  present  and  the  future.  But  it  als 
has  within  it  illimitable  opportunity.  Difficult  s 
the  creation  of  an  international  organization  wi 
be,  we  not  only  can  but,  in  the  name  of  the  dea 
and  the  broken-bodied,  we  must,  through  the  ir 
telligence,  the  good  will,  yes,  the  prayers,  of  mar 
kind  find  a  common  way  to  assure  “life,  libert] 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness”  to  all. 


Senator  Austin  continued 

mon  peace  must  be  surrendered.  Both  canne 
prevail. 

The  politics  proclaimed  in  the  Republican  pla 
form  represent  a  major  advance  of  the  home  froi 
toward  the  kind  of  victory  for  which  we  fight.  I 
determining  Republican  policy  we  have  turne 
from  “advice”  and  “recommendation”  to  “dire( 
tion.”  We  have  made  the  performance  of  sanction 
a  function  of  the  world  organization  instead  i: 
leaving  it  to  member  states.  We  have  substitute! 
for  unilateral  nationalism,  cooperation  among  n; 
tions.  We  have  declared  that  we  are  willing  to  pa 
the  price  of  peace. 

The  establishment  of  an  international  organiz; 
tion  competent  to  prevent  or  repel  military  aggre; 
sion  through  the  application  of  such  policies  repr( 
sents  a  positive  advance  in  international  policy. 

We  have  made  possible  the  first  objective — secui 
ity.  After  we  have  attained  security,  all  nations  ca 
climb  to  higher  planes  of  political,  economic,  socia 
and  spiritual  achievement. 
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